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There is no need for women to 
have constant anxiety in matters 
of personal hygiene. A contented 
mind and the self-assurance it 
brings is the theme of an interest- 
ing little booklet ‘“‘ Hygiene for 
Women,”’ which will be sent you 
on request. Write, enclosing a 
3d. stamp, to Nurse Drew, 414 
Victoria House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1, or from 
your Chemist. All Chemists sell 
Rendell’s Products for Feminine 
Hygiene. 


Charm ! 


he gentle cleansing lather of this 

perfectly blended shampoo gives 
new life and lustre to the hair, 
enriching the colour and providing the 
best possible foundation for waves 
and curls. 


No matter the style of hairdressing 
you adopt, the regular use of Evan 
Williams Shampoo will enhance its 
beauty and charm a hundredfold. 
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SHAMPOO 
6d inc, tax 


Get all the light you pay tr ! 


Have the right lamps, of the right wattage, 


in the right positions — you will thus avoid 


eye-strain and headache, and get better vision 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


with 


SEROCALCIN ! 


Regd. 
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ands of regular users start Serocalcin on the Ist of 
daily, for 30 days, and 
ing the following three months. 


Hundreds of thous 
September. They take two Serocalcin tablets 
many of them enjoy immunity from colds dur 


If you suffer from colds during the Winter “‘ make a 
date’? with Serocalcin on the Ist of September. 
costs 8/5$d. inc. tax. 


The full immunizing course of Serocalcin (60 tablets) 
erocalcin is used for 


Your Doctor—or any Chemist—will tell you how S$ 
the prevention and treatment of colds. 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 
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he dove in flight 
— introducing the new 
satin-white Pomeroy packs. 
Pomeray brings you... 
Lipsticks from the most 
delicate pinks to the richest — 
reds. Powder blended in the 
newest shades. And Skin 
Food - Day Cream * Beauty 
Milk « Dathos (for very dry — 
skins) * Cleansing Cream 
Safada Hand Letien - Make- 
up Base . . . Prices from 18°6 
to din * 


POMEROY 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


Londan Salon; 174 NEW BOND STREET, W.i 


®onald Wolfit in “ Redemption ” 


@ A new study of Mr. Wolfit as Fedya in Tolstoy’s Redemption, recently 
Wimbledon, which strong role gave him a splendid opportunity to demon- 
strate his great dramatic powers. This time Mr. Wolfit did not produce the 
play himself, but called upon the wide experience of Mr. Harcourt Williams. 
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AL the qualities you most desire 
in a summer uarink are provided 
by ‘Ovaltine’ mixed Cold. It is 
deliciously cool, creamy, refreshing 
and sustaining. It has a delightful 
flavour all its own and possesses 
those exceptional health-giving vir- 
tues which have made ‘Ovaltine’ 
the world’s most popular food 
beverage. 

Make ‘Ovaltine’ Cold your constant 
stand-by during the warm summer 
days. This scientific combination 
of Nature’s best foods will help to 
restore strength and energy and 
maintain your fitness at a high 
level. 

‘Ovaltine’ Cold is easily and quickly 
prepared. Just add ‘Ovaltine’ to 
cold milk, or milk and water, and 
mix thoroughly with a whisk, or in 
a shaker. 
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Tas would appear to be the season for 

the balletomanes, and it is all to the 
good that we in London should have the 
opportunity of seeing companies from other 
countries, for complacency in the arts is 
a deadly thing. The Monte Carlo Ballet 
Season at the Cambridge and the New York 
Ballet Theatre’s repertoire at Covent Gar- 
den, where they open on July 4th, will be 
zeviewed next month. 

We\in this country, not having a great 

tradition of opera, are a little chary of 
unknown English Opera Companies, but it 
would be a great pity to have missed the 
New London Opera Company’s rendering 
of La Bohéme, the first production of the 
Music, Art and Drama Society’s season of 
Opera and Ballet at the Cambridge. One 
is rather apt to expect a hackneyed version 
of Puccini’s lovely opera, but seldom has 
London seen a more delightfully balanced 
production with singers, orchestra and pro- 
duction achieving a most satisfying artistic 
whole. Daria Bayan was the ideal Mimi 
-and Lester Ferguson, the American tenor, 
-a Rudolph of sensibility. The supporting 
ompany rose to the occasion magnificently. 
A special word is due to Alexandre Benois’ 
ovely decor. 

Another notable opera event was the pro- 
‘duction by the Sadler’s Wells Opera Com- 
pany of School for Fathers on June 7th. 
(This delightful work by Wolf-Ferrari has 
never previously been produced over here, 
and this particular rendering with the set- 
‘ting of Venice changed to the City of 
‘London was an immediate success. 

We are happy to present in pictures John 
Clements’ first production at the St. James 
‘Theatre. This play we feel did not receive 
ithe tribute it deserved, and we hope that 
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no reader will on that account miss the 
opportunity of seeing a really impressive 
production. Mr. Clements will next pro- 
duce Marriage 4 la Mode, which enchanting 
play has not been produced in the West 
End since 1703. Kay Hammond will have 
the delightful part of Melantha, a lady of 
the Sicilian Court with a passion for the 
latest French words. Mr. Clements will be 
Palamede, a gallant, and Robert Eddison, 
Rhodophil. David Peel will have a big 
chance as the disposed King, Leonidas, and 
Moira Lister an equal chance as Palmyra. 
Frances Rowe, the Lady Warwick of The 
Kingmaker, plays Doralice, a naughty lady 
out of love with her husband. 

Our critic has just returned from an inter- 
esting week at Stratford-upon-Avon and 
will be reviewing the plays presented to 
date next month. At the Open Air Theatre, 
Regents Park, Robert Atkins has just pro- 
duced Troilus and Cressida. Till now the 
weather has not been over kind but perhaps 
the season has yet some warm days in store 
for us. 

The Old Vic Company, back again after 
their New York triumphs, open their third 
season at the New Theatre on September 
25th with Laurence Olivier in the title role 
of King Lear. The new Priestley play, An 
Inspector Calls, follows on October Ist, and 
Cyrano de Bergerac, with Ralph Richard- 
son, comes into the repertory on October 
16th. Later in the season Love’s Labour's 
Lost and Dy. Faustus will be given. 

Among plays which will be reviewed in 
the next issue are Grand National Night 
(Apollo); Green Laughter (Comedy) and 
Crime and Punishment (New). Our main 
pictorial supplement will feature Sweetest 
and Lowest. Beas: 
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‘“The Kingmaker ’’—St. James’s, May 14th. 
“The Winslow Boy ’—Lyric, May 23rd. 
“The Brothers Karamazov ’—Ly7ic, 
mersmith, May 27th. 

“Red Roses for Me”—New, May 28th. 

“ Portrait in Black ’—Piccadilly, May 30th. 

ie Due Biba! and the Carpenter ’—<Arts, June 
“ The Sade "_Kings, Hammersmith, June 
llth. 
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“* Kingmaker ” 


EL may be that one needs a deep historical 

sense to appreciate to the full this excur- 
sion into the complexities of England’s story 
at the time of the Wars. of the Roses, and 
maybe some of our drama critics do not 
have that divine gift, for few, it seemed to 
to me, did justice to the undoubted appeal 
of this play. 

The dialogue is in that natural, modern 
idiom which brought fame to Gordon 
Daviot’s Richard of Bordeaux. The device 
of having fifteen scenes is deftly handled, 
greatly aided by the sonorous voice which 
announces between each the change of time 
and place. The pictures elsewhere in this 
issue will give some idea of the superb 
staging. 

Lastly there is youth and vigour in the 
company (and that remark includes the 
ever-youthful Dame Irene Vanbrugh). With 
such a fine team of actors we could perhaps 
have wished a richer development individu- 
ally of many of the characters, but unfor- 
tunately in this respect the multiplicity of 
scenes inevitably affected the continuity. 
Nevertheless this is a play to be seen. 

HS: 

“The Winslow Boy ” 
TERENCE Rattigan has taken one of 

those odd episodes in the long story of 
English justice and turned it into a warm, 
human and almost flawless play, giving it 
just the angle on the modern political scene 
calculated to stir the breast of that liberty- 
loving animal, the Englishman, without in 
the least hinting at propaganda. 

The story of the Osborne cadet who was 
summarily expelled on a charge of stealing 
a five-shilling postal order, and of his 
father who, convinced of his son’s inno- 
cence, had the temerity to fight the 
Admiralty for two years to clear the boy’s 
name does not sound likely material for a 
full length play. But in Mr. Rattigan’s 
expert hands this becomes the vindication 
of what we call ‘“‘ the English way ’’; a 
welcome reminder that even the most 
obscure citizen has his rights. Arthur 
Winslow refused to be overawed by the vast 


(he ee 


impersonality of a State Department, but 
equally he was prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing for a principle, which last fact we in 
this security ridden age might well ponder. 

All this is presented to us through some 
splendid acting and a deftly drawn picture 
of a comfortable middle-class home in Ken- 
sington. The period covered is 1912 to 1914 
and -to add colour to the background we 
have the boy’s mother (Madge Compton); 
his shiftless elder brother (Jack Watling) 
and his sister (Angela Baddeley), the latter 
a noble example of the new emancipated 
young womanhood of the time; her conven- 
tional fiance (John Watherstone), the family 
solicitor (Desmond Curry) and the famous 
lawyer of the day (Emlyn Williams), who 
takes up the boy’s cause. Nor must we 
forget Violet, the maid (with Kathleen 
Harrison giving an irresistible rendering of 
the part); and the woman journalist (Mona 
Washbourne); (Mr. Rattigan must have a 
complex against the species for this charac- 
ter struck me as an unwarrantable cari- 
cature) and her colleague photographer 
(Brian Harding). 

Michael Newell gives a most realistic por- 
trayal of Ronnie, the cadet, and Frank 
Cellier’s Arthur Winslow is in my opinion 
one of the finest pieces of acting current in 
the West End. BAS: 


“The Brothers Karamazov” 
GPRANTED that all that Dostoevsky put 
into his novel, of character drawing 
and dissection, of description of places and 
incidents, of pessimism, of hope, of doubt, 
of faith, of mysticism and of patriotism, 
cannot be compressed and displayed within 
the limits of a Three Act play, it does not 
follow that no attempt should be made to 
dramatise any of this author’s work. Alec 
Guinness is to be congratulated upon a 
double triumph. He has well adapted some 
nine scenes from a great novel and acted 
one of the chief characters with that degree 
of convincing skill that stills disbelief and 
carries the imagination of the beholder 
along with it. There are fourteen scenes 
in all and action is necessarily disjointed. 


Dostoevsky’s intractable novel deals with 


passion in many forms. It is dramatic in 
its nature and seems to demand a stage. 
The present acceptance of the challenge 
results in a far more exciting and elevating 
experience than is usually provided in the 
theatre and one must be grateful. 

The Gargantuan character of old Karama- 
zov calls for gargantuan acting with an 
artistry to make it acceptable. Frederick 
Valk nobly provides both. His death at 
the end of the first act is a tragedy that no 
ordinary play would survive; but this is no 


ordinary play. Imagine a giant fit to pro- 
vide a link between Falstaff and Rasputin 
and the figure of Frederick Valk’s Karama- 
zov takes its place. At the opposite pole 
the character of Father Zossima, gently 
oraeular, physically exhausted and sick unto 
death, makes a most impressive contrast. 
He became very effective in the just suffi- 
ciently mannered playing of Ernest Milton. 
James Donald, in the part of a truculent 
Uriah Heep, would have stolen a smaller 
show; he was one of the delights of this 
one. The direction by Peter Brook was dis- 
tinguished for simple and noble pictorial 
effects achieved by artistic grouping. Since 
the Company of Four have already an- 
nounced their next production, it is to be 
hoped that another theatre will be found 
for this one. He GM. 


“ Red Roses for Me’”’ 
@& EAN O’Casey has said hard things in his 
time about critics. Nevertheless it is 
largely due to the reiterated and insistent 
praise of the critics that this play has 
reached the West End, though I think some 
of the claims made for it are exaggerated. 
This simple tale of a young poet, Ayamonn 
Breydon, who loses his life in a Dublin 
strike, with its underlying theme of courage 
and sacrifice for an ideal, is curiously static 
in the theatre: it has nothing of the drama, 
the humour, the rich froth of blarney and 
character that lightened the mind and 
wrung the heart in the great early tragi- 
comedies of Juno and the Paycock and The 
Plough and the Stars. Ayamonn himself is 
little more than a figurehead, the characters 
with few exceptions (such as that so delight- 
fully played by Eddie Byrne) mere vessels 
for O’Casey’s increasing obsession with the 
glow of language and phrase. Applied to 
minor domesticities this poetic prose can 
seem pretentious; but in the third Act, 
when a Dublin street at night becomes 
translated into a symbol of Ireland’s sleep- 
ing greatness, her spirit of romance, 
O’Casey’s genius takes a transient fire. Each 
word hangs like a jewel on an Ethiope’s 
ear, and Henry Bird’s Dublin scene, beauti- 
fully lit, provides a fine setting. 
Unfortunately the company as a whole 
does not attain the highest standard of Irish 
playing; one misses the quick Celtic flame 
of an Allgood, Sinclair, O’Neill or—among 
the younger generation — Cyril Cusack. 
Language apart, Paul Vincent Carroll’s The 
Wise Have Not Spoken, magnificently acted 
at Hammersmith by Basil C. Langton and 
his company, seemed to me a better and 
more moving, though much less heralded, 
play. A.W. 


“ Portrait in Black ” 

ig is difficult to understand why such 
notable players as Diana Wynyard, 

Hugh Williams and Ronald Squire were cast 

for such a trivial play. For trivial it is 


Opera at Covent Garden 


Baron 
KARL RANKL 


has been appointed Musical Director of the new 
Opera Company now being formed by the Trustees 
of The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, who 
hope to present a resident Opera Company, mainly 
of British artists, in November of this year. The 
Administrator of the Trust, Mr. David L. Webster, 
together with Mr. Constant Lambert and Mr. 
Frederick Ashton (Production Consultant), will be 
responsible for the direction of the Company. 

Mr. Rankl, who is 47 and of Austrian birth, has 
spent practically all his musical life in Opera 
Houses on the Continent. He was in Prague at the 
time of the German occupation and escaped with 
difficulty to England. Recently he completed his 
third symphony, and since 1943 has conducted many 
concerts with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and the B.B.C. 


in spite of the murder theme, and also in 
spite of excellent acting (as far as the char- 
acters allow) from all three principals, ably 
supported by the rest of the cast. 

Not once are we entirely caught up in 
the plot for it is hard to see that any of 
the murders have sufficient motive, while 
the mystery of the anonymous letters finds 
us only half intrigued. The play simply 
does not come to life. We do not believe 
that so pleasant a young doctor (Hugh 
Williams) had incentive enough to commit 
these crimes, even if his victim’s wife was 
none other than the lovely Diana Wynyard, 
with a past lover in the background. 

The attractive decor by Roger Furse 
strikes the right note of comfort gat Ss 


“ The Dove and The Carpenter” 
Te amount of fun lying hidden in 

present and future Peace Conferences, 
like precious ore waiting to be mined, is 


actress, author and artist, will be seen as Solange, 

George Sand’s daughter, in Summer at Nohant, by 

Jaroslav Iwaszkiewicz. Poland’s leading dramatist, 

which opens at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 

early in July. Miss Ray,’ first novel, Wraxton 

Marne,” for which she has designed the cover, is to 
be published this summer. 


agreeably indicated by Mr. L. E. Jones, in 
his new play with the rather cumbrous and 
apparently unimaginative title “‘ The Dove 
and the Carpenter.’’ As a religion appears 
patently absurd to a non-believer, so do the 
hopes of international brotherhood to those 
who study maps. Perhaps the high absurd- 
ity of using force to end force, so obvious 
in a play, is becoming widely recognised; 
but mankind cannot hope to escape all 
absurdity. 

The Russian Delegate, presented by 
Clement McCallin with strength, dignity, 
and sufficient charm, had a word for “‘peace 
in our time ’’ that was not altogether attrac- 
tive, but before we could become gloomily 
thoughtful attention was drawn to another 
aspect of the world’s whirligig, and then 
another. Prominent among the serious 
matters introduced to increase the fun, was 
the Rev. Malthus’s unanswerable popula- 
tion theory. This quickly and naturally 
led to birth-control and hilarity reigned. 
Because a theory provokes mirth, it is not 
necessarily untrue. What could be funnier 
than the gems of Chinese wisdom produced 
by three Chinese delegates, all played by 
Bertram Shuttleworth in manner to win 
delight. There were other rather delicious 
Members of this Conference whom we were 
sorry to miss in the latter half of the play. 

By the second interval the best is over, 
for Act 3 has neither climax nor surprise. 
It has many good things in it but it is 
not altogether a good play. So far as the 
title has aptitude, it applies to John Rud- 


dock and he is spared to the end. His 
study of the “‘ little man,’’ an Italian car-_ 
penter of many passports, is very amusing 
for its exact observance of individual be- 
haviour and very satisfying as an emblem of 
humanity. H..GiM- 


The Electra 
HE last production of T.R.T’s outstand- 
ing repertory at the King’s, Hammer- 
smith, was a superb rendering of the 
Euripides tragedy in the familiar and always 
gripping Gilbert Murray translation. 

It was a real dramatic experience to have 
both Dame Sybil Thorndike and _ her 
daughter, Ann Casson, in the production. 
The latter’s portrayal of Electra lacked 
nothing in fire and consuming hate—a truly 
memorable performance. Basil Langton’s 
Orestes, Lewis Casson’s Shepherd and 
Esmond Knight’s Messenger were all on the 
grand scale, and the latter’s long and vivid 
description of the assassination received a 
tremendous Ovation. 

This production was indeed a noble com- 
panion to the other revivals of Greek 
tragedy we have seen of late, and the 
scenery and dresses designed by Hein Heck- 
roth were extraordinarity atmospheric, em- 
phasising in every detail the overwhelming 
human emotions struggling against relentless 
fate. tS) 


Javanese Dancers 

TEE troup of, Javanese dancers who 
appeared at the Embassy Theatre for 

a week in June comprise students who were 

detained in Holland by the outbreak of war. 

With a magnificent leader and a charming 


‘and humorous compére, Mr. Soeripno, they 


performed a fine selection of dances, of 
which the lovely and placid Tari Piring, or 
Candle Dance, from Sumatra, the swift and 
brilliantly timed Penchak (the Javanese Art 
of Self-Defence) and the dramatic Balinese 
Folk Dance, the Djanger, with its stirring 
acceleration of rhythm and voice and sud- 
den silences, were among the most striking. 
Perhaps the most brilliant dance technically, 
the Kelono, in which a Javanese King robes 
himself to meet his beloved, was superbly 
danced and matched by a burlesque of the 
same dance, performed in a mask, of dis- 
arming wit. The faces of Javanese dancers 
are expressionless but they are trained from 
childhood in a most intricate technique of 
hand, finger and neck movements that have 
a curious languid grace and bring stylised 
expression to an art of the finest subtlety. 
Against red curtains which seemed to have 
stepped out of a picture by Augustus John, 
the bronze limbs, gold robes and panther- 
like movement of the dancers created pic- 
tures of a harmony as distinctive as it was 
beautiful. A. W. 


The Javanese Dancers transferred to the Garrick 
Theatre on June 24th for.a- fortnight’s season of 
matinees. 


ey Giselle ”*—the new Sadler’s Wells Production 


FRBRODUCED one hundred and five years 
ago in Paris, at the height of the 
Romantic period, Giselle has that lasting 
appeal that belongs to the masterpiece in 
all arts and that transcends the merely 
transient expression of a period style. It 
has survived as the works of Byron and de 
Musset and Géricault have survived, because 
though the fashion that influenced their 
particular subject matter and spiritual feel- 
ing has passed, the works themselves have 
an abiding quality of passion and form that 
is outside fashion and within the natural 
compass of human culture at all periods. 

The story of Giselle, the story of a village 
girl who loses her reason and her life under 
the shock of betrayal by a young nobleman 
in. disguise, and later attracts and saves 
him as a spirit in a legendary forest, is not 
purely a period contraption. Even if Heine, 
whose myth of the Wilis provides the basis 
of the second Act, is no longer popular as a 
poet of legends, the good fairy story delights 
in all ages and the human basis of Giselle, 
its romantic and touching depiction of love 
and heartbreak, is still believable even in 
a Civilisation as cynical and sophisticated 
as our own. 

Nevertheless, the story alone is not 
enough to have given this ballet its long- 
evity. As the work of the writer survives 
through the quality of its language and that 
of the artist through the quality of its 
draughtsmanship and paint, the ballet sur- 
vives through the beauty of its dancing and 
the choreographer’s ability to mould it into 
» means of expression. In this Giselle is 
still supreme. In the second Act in par- 
ticular dance and groups blend into a white 
‘moving picture of diaphanous pattern and 
grace, and throughout the dance is expres- 
sive of the joy, the intensity of affection, 
ihe tenderness and tragedy of the charac- 
ters. Giselle is not only a lovely study in 
dancing, it is a fine vehicle for emotional 
expression and the characters of Giselle and 
her lover, Albrecht, provide the ballerina 
and danseur noble with their greatest parts 
in classical ballet. 

It is unlikely that the choreography of 
Coralli and Perrot survives exactly as it 
was conceived a century ago, and no modern 
production tallies in every detail with the 
scenarist, Gautier’s, original description. 
This seems to me immaterial as long as the 
spirit and style of the choreography are 
sensitively maintained and the production 
and performance have that sincerity and 
feeling that make the drama clear and 
moving to the audience. There has, I think, 
in England been too much quarrelling with 
straws in this respect, with the result that 
the outstanding performance of Giselle and 
Albrecht by Margot Fonteyn and Robert 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


Helpmann, and the fluid design and roman- 
tic feeling of the dancing by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, have not always been given 
the due that would doubtless have been 
accorded them had the dancers and com- 
pany had the snob-value of a foreign label. 

The revival of the ballet, with a new 
décor by James Bailey, at Covent Garden 
on June 12th was inevitably weakened on 
the emotional side by Helpmann’s absence 
owing to an operation. The absolute tender- 
hess and tragic response between the two 
leading characters, strengthened through 
many years’ experience of playing together 
in the ballet, could not be expected in the 
circumstances. And although the first Act 
setting has a ravishing autumnal prettiness, 
with a sunset glow of colour reflected in the 
skirts of the peasant girls and russet-gold 
leaves, it has a theatricalised rather than 
natural beauty that detracts a little from 
the story’s simplicity. The costumes of 
the lovers, Wilfred, Bathilde and Hilarion 
are, however, very good (that of the King 
only seems over-bright and elaborate), and 
in the second Act the ‘success of the artist’s 
vision is complete. The white misty cos- 
tumes glimmer like frost, ‘as if the forest 
dew as well as forest leaves had got caught 
in their folds, and the setting, with its 
black tangled trees and vista of snow-capped 
mountains, suggests the mystic and terrify- 
ing Jura peaks and forests from which so 
many Romantic Period fantasies took birth. 
The opening with the huntsman frightened 
from Giselle’s grave sets the right note of 
fear, and the one flaw in production is 
the return of flying Wilis at the parting 
of Giselle and Albrecht at the end, when 
one’s concentration should be entirely on 
the unhappy lovers. The scene was beauti- 
fully danced and a slight re-arrangement 
of static grouping has a Sylphides-like effect. 

Of Margot Fonteyn’s Giselle there is little 
new for the critic to add at this date. It 
is an interpretation unexcelled in recent 
years, with a volatile nervous grace, a 
pathos and sweetness of unusual intensity. 
The dancing is impeccably light, precise and 
assured, and the musical flexion of the 
hand movements in the second Act pas de 
deux, and the uplifted hand touching 
Albrecht’s cheek and slowly vanishing into 
the grave, as if Giselle were reluctant even 
at the last to leave her lover, are keys to 
the dancer’s subtlety. 

As Albrecht Alexis Rassine is gaining in 
feeling and he danced on the first night with 
a lithe and crisp classic brilliance. His 
slight youthfulness has great charm but 
needs more nobility to fill this stage, and 
he must try not to show his natural joy in 
dancing as Albrecht fails in strength at the 
end. Beryl Grey-’s Queen of the Wilis had 


the icy and remote majesty of a Hans 
Andersen Snow Queen, and the quality of 
her dancing suggested her Giselle might 
have a new poetry and fire were she allowed 
to dance the part at Covent Garden. Moira 
Shearer, Gillian Lynne and the Nordic and 
beautiful Gerd Larsen have danced excel- 
lently as leading Wilis, Leslie Edwards and 
Jean Bedells are handsome and sympathetic 
as Albrecht’s squire and fiancée, and David 
Paltenghi as Hilarion gives a fine and un- 
exaggerated portrayal of a difficult part. 
Both the parts of Giselle’s mother and the 
King need, however, stronger mimes: the 
first rdle can be very moving, and I suggest 
Julia Farron for it. 


Sadler’s Wells Opera-Ballet 


HE performance of Les Sylphides by the 
junior company on the First Night 
of Celia Franca’s new ballet Khadva (May 
27th) was not a good one. It seems to me a 
first essential in this ballet that the dancer 
of the male réle should be (a) adult, (b) 
flowing and expressive in technique, and 
(c) musical (this for the effect of the double 
work as well as the solo). At Sadler’s Wells 
none of these conditions was fulfilled and 
the whole performance, and particularly 
that of Violetta Prokhorova in the leading 
feminine réle, suffered in consequence. 
The young company appears to far better 
advantage in its own created works and 


Khadra was delightfully danced by corps 
de ballet and two excellent young soloists 
the gay and roguish Sheilah O'Reilly an 
lyrical and _ beautifully finished Ann 
Heaton. Leo Kersley also brought his ballo 
and experience to a ballet which has unusue 
feeling for music and group composition an 
a delicate oriental charm. The dance 3 
original and admirably translates eastern 
style movements and poses into the wester. 
ballet frame, the one possible fault bein 
the introduction of pointwork and the bloc. 
ballet slipper into dance necessarily devoi 
of all classical feeling and ‘“‘line.’’ Th 
ballet has no drama but a charming lov 
duet; it is in essence a Persian painting com 
to life and Honor Frost has _ perfectl 
expressed this in one of the most entrancing 
colour-filled and intricate décors seen i 
ballet for many years. Across this scen 
Khadra and the world of people she survey 
(waking or in a dream?) flit like butterfiie 
among exotic flowers, and the music © 
Sibelius’ ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’’ adds ; 
final unity to the Islamic pastiche. 

The first season of the new company ha 
also been notable for several surprisingh 
finished performances of Casse Noisette, it 
which Margaret Dale and Norman Thomso: 
shone as guest artists, and by a performance 
by June Brae in Spectre de la Rose of } 
most exquisite poetry, fragility and pathos 
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Warwick: I trust you, 
Edward. Tve had a 
hand in your making— 
a boy to a man, a man 
to a soldier, and now a 
soldier to a King.” 


Richard Neville, Earl 
9) Warwick (John 
Clements). and Ed- 
ward, Duke of York, 
afterwards Edward IV 
(Robert Eddison) in 
the opening scene, 
February 22nd 1461. 
fn a room in an inn 
at Chipping Norton 
Warwick hears of the 
defeat of Queen Mar- 
garet’s cause. 


Ji the Kingmaker 


Ww UH the opening of a new era of actor 
management, dignity and grace have 
returned to the historic St. James’s Theatre 
where, before the war, Gilbert Miller staged 
so many notable productions and Sir George 
Alexander and Henry Ainley held sway for 
Many years. John Clements, with his 
notable company headed by Kay Ham- 
mond, Dame Irene Vanbrugh, Robert 
Eddison and many potential stars, has 
launched his first production—The King- 
maker, by Nemoatee Luce. Following this 
month will be Dryden’s Marriage a la Mode, 
which will be played at alternate perfor- 
mances with The Kingmaker and later on 
joined by a third play yet to be chosen. 
John Clements, who did such notable 
work during his five years’ management of 
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JAMES 3S 


Ale webettiEe sone. 


the Intimate Theatre, Palmer’s Green, did 
not embark on a well-known classic for his 
first production. Instead he chose an his- 
torical play by an unknown authoress, a 
play in fifteen scenes with a cast of just 
under forty. He gathered around him many 


of the little band of artists from Palmer’s 
Green, most of whom had just _ been 
demobilised. Their enthusiasm contributes 


a great deal to The Kingmaker. Clements 
himself has directed this play, which deals 
with ten stormy years during on darkest 
phase of English history—the Wars of the 


Roses. With the beautiful costumes 
designed by Elizabeth Haffenden and the 
settings and exquisite tapestries by Harald 
Melvill, The Kingmaker provides a feast 


of pageantry and drama. 


Simon Dupree (Keith Pyott): If I have dreams of Englis 


yereignty wedded to French grace, J 


keep a hold upon them until the time is fit. But I will go back and tell them that England is reborn! 
A distinguished visitor from the French Court at the time of Edward’s coronation in 
November 1461 is greatly impressed, much to Warwick’s delight. 


. 
N 
i 
‘ 


Lady Riv 


(Dame Irene Vanbrugh): How much 
does Edws 


1 like you? 

Three years later in the garden of her manor 
house, Lady Rivers is intriguing with her 
daughter how they may entice the King 
into marriage. 


Elizabeth (Kay Hammond): It was rash of you to 
come so soon! Edward: I had to come—I can’t 
sleep for thinking of you! 

Edward, though well aware that Warwick 

would disapprove, cannot resist any oppor- 

tunity to see the fascinating Elizabeth. 


Edward: How the plague comes it, 
Lady Rivers, that a daughter of 
yours is so good? 

Lady Rivers: In spite of the fact 
that we are all beautiful, our 
family havealways been extremely 
virtuous. 


Lady Rivers, with a fine show 

of finesse, brings Edward to 

the point of asking her daugh- 
ter to marry him. 


(Included in picture below (seated) 
are Warwick’s' brothers, John 
Neville, Baron Montague (Charles 
Lloyd Pack) and George Neville, 
Bishop of Exeter, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York (Howieson Culff 

George, Duke of Clarence, Edward’s 
brother (David Peel); Lord Mount- 
joy (Graham Stuart) and the Earl 

of Kent (James Mills).) 


Warwick: Because of the pledges I 
of France, I say that suc 


Six months later at a meeting 
makes it clear 


have given in the name of the King to the King and Ambassadors 


h a marriage as His Majesty suggests is quite impossible! 


in the Council Chamber in the Palace at Reading Warwi 
that the King is not free to choose a wife. 
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Edward: What? My wish? My intention? Impossible? Warwick: In this case, r, beyond question 
impossible. Edward: I don’t think my wife would agree with you! 


The drz moment when Edward openly defies his old friend and counsellor and 
announces that he has married the daughter of Lady Rivers. 


(Below): 

Vdward: I was going to ask you to stand sponsor for my wife. Warwick: I, my Lord? 
The King continues to throw defiance at Warwick who, though Edward’s news spells 
disaster. for his plans for a settled peace with France, quickly regains his composure. 


Edward: You have asked me for 
a Queen—this is my answer! 
Elizabeth: Do you not consider me 

very fortunate, my Lord? 
Warwick: Yes, Madam, very for- 
tunate and very brave! 


Warwick and Elizabeth meet. 


Robin Huldyard (Alwyne Whats- 
ley): Sir, I've come in the name 
of the people to ask you to lead 
us. , 

Warwick: Do you know what you 
ask? Do you know where you 
wish to be led? 


Scene in July 1467 in a room 
in Warwick’s castle at Middle- 
ham, when a spokesman of 
the people begs Warwick to 
oppose the King, whose ex- 
travagance, folly, and family 
intrigues have driven a wedge 
between him and his old 
friend. 
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(Top left) : 

Edward: God, you've the arro- 

gance of Lucifer himself! Who 
to make and unmake 


Warwick: The y man in Eng- 
land that England can trust! 


In a room at an inn at Coven- 

try, two years later, Edward 

acknowledges defeat at the 
hands of Warwick. 


(Top right): 
Edward: Let him but give me my 
chance. 
A few months later Edward, 
now more than ever in the 
power of Warwick, thinks of 
nothing but revenge. 


(Left): 

Lady Rivers: You have no so 
You will not be able to drink to 
their dear memory 
drink to mine—like this! (She 
throws the wine in Warwick’s 
face.) 

Warwick: Lady Rivers, you have 
something yet to learn from your 
daughter, She too bre a 
lance with me, but she keeps to 
the rules. Do you not know that 
in England we kill but we do 
not talk it it? 


Lady Rivers, in deep n 

ing for the members c 

family ‘ liquidated ’ by 

wick, fails to disturb her 
enemy’s equanimity. 


abel (Moira Lister): I’m _ his 
daughter. I’ve a temper like his 
éwn, I'll have it out with him. 


rence (David Peel): For God’s 
ake, what a moment to choose. 


y March 1470 the intrigues 
; Edward have forced War- 
<k to leave the country 
ith his family. On board 
lip off Dartmouth Warwick’s 
aghter with her husband 
e Duke of Clarence, the 
‘ag’s brother) bemoan their 
fate. 


ght): 

enry VI (Charles Lloyd Pack): I 
have been reading about Julius 
Jaesar. Like so many other 
‘reat men he could not avoid the 
sin of pride. 

rwick: Of pride, Sir? 

nry: Yes. A man may grow 
xreater and prouder all the years 
f his life. But if he oversteps 
he limits God has set man, then 
he will meet his end. 


arwick, grown more ruth- 

ss with each setback, has 

ought Henry VI back to 

e throne, after plotting 

th his old enemy, Queen 

irgaret, at the Court of 
France. 


BSACOS 
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John Neville, Baron Montague (Charles Lloyd Pack) : a’ve betrayed us, Sir. You've er 2 
embassies when you knew they’d come to nothing! Warwick: The kingdom of England was never Edward’s 
property—there lay your mistake and _ his. gave it to him on trust and JT have taken it away. 


Elizabeth: You have taken it away. Oh, my Lord, 1 ride magnificently to a fall. 


>t unknown to Warwick, Edward | 


Bartholomew (Brian Hayes): Good, boy, is it warm? Warwick: Never mind if it’s warm or cold. Out 
on the ridge, boy, to Captain Crosbie and bring me news of the centre thrust below here. 


On April 8th 1471 the armies of Edward and. Warwick face each other near Barnet. 
Warwick is wounded but fights on. 
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riholomew: My Lord—behind you—quick! Clarence : : 

’ a stroke of ill-fate the battle goes against Anthony (John C 
arwick, and, treacherously during the 
it, Clarence attacks him from the rear. 


atrell) 
Edward: That’s strange 


ward: Well, so this is victory. Anthony: A victory that should run like fire} throu 
your Grace! Edwa I must be tired—something has turned it into as 


The closing moments of the play. 
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BALLET | 


@ The Ballet Rambert open” 
five weeks season at Sadler’ 
Wells on July Ist. A _ ne 
ballet, Mr. Punch, with Walt 
Gore in the name part, will b 
given on the opening nigh 
Celia Franca will appear a 
guest artist in Dark Elegies 01 
the second night. Among othe 
ballets to be presented ar 
Jardin aux Lilas, Judgment oa 
Paris, Capriol Suite, Swan Lak 
(Act II), L’Aprés-midi @wi 
Faune, Lady into Fox, Deati 
and the Maiden, Simple Sym 
phony, The Fugitive, Facad 

and Peter and the Wolf. 
Madame Rambert has _ jus 
celebrated the twentieth anni 
versary of the Ballet Rambert’ 
existence. It was in June 192 
that she was invited to intro 
duce a ballet, A Tragedy o 
Fashion, into Nigel Playfair’ 
Riverside Nights at the Ham 

mersmith Lyric. 


Left : 
Sally Gilmour in Swan Lake 


@ In this and also the pag 
facing are further glimpses 0 
the two new ballets presente 
by The Sadler’s Wells Balle 
Company during the _ seasoi 
which ended at the Oper 
House, Covent Garden, on Jum 
29th. (Left): Margot Fontey1 
and Michael Somes in Freder 
ick Ashton’s Symphonic Vari 
ations to the music of Césai 
Franck and (top) on page 2! 
facing, the six dancers (thi 
complete team in this ballet 
in one of the beautiful flyin; 
lifts. (L. to R.): Pamela May 
and Brian Shaw, Margot Fon 
teyn and Michael Somes, ane 
Moira Shearer and Henry Dan 
ton. The remaining picture 
the dramatic dance of death 1 
Adam Zero, Robert Help 
mann’s striking new work, 
which Robert Helpmann is see! 
as Adam Zero and June Brat 
as Death. 
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Edward Mandinian 


An Aetor’s Author 


@ INCE last summer Thornton Wilder has 
been the most discussed dramatist in 
London. Vivien Leigh set the ball rolling 
when she elected to follow Tallulah Bank- 
head’s footsteps by appearing in The Skin 
of Our Teeth, which Wilder describes as 
“4 history of the world in comic strip.”’ 
Later we saw The Happy Journey to Tren- 
ton and Camden, made in four chairs placed 
together to represent a motor car, and more 


John Vickers 


TERRY 


MORGAN 


recently we have experienced the lamentable 
failure of Our Town, played entirely with- 
out scenery at the New. 

These three productions rudely shook our 
traditional ideas of play construction. 
Characters stepped out of the proscenium 
frame to share asides with the audience; 
a stage manager was permitted to act as 
liaison officer between players and_ play- 
goers, and in the case of Our Town the 
drop curtain was completely ignored, being 
raised to reveal a naked stage before the 
public entered the theatre. 

Critics have threshed out their theories in 
print; the public have aired their views in 
pit and gallery queues, but no one seems 
to have sought the actor’s opinion on these 
phenomena. Playing Thornton Wilder must 
be a unique experience for any artist. For 
Terry Morgan it has already occurred three 
times in a comparatively short career. At 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art he 
played the Stage Manager in Our Town; he 
was the Garage Hand in The Happy Jour- 
ney to ITventon and Camden at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, and played Henry Antrobus, 
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By ERIC JOHN 


the Cain character, in Laurence Olivieif 
production of The Skin of Our Teeth at ty 
Phoenix. | 

As Mr. Morgan has been chosen to repe# 
this last performance when Vivien Leif 
reappears in The Skin of Our Teeth ne} 
month, he is becoming something of # 
authority on playing Thornton Wilder, aj 
his sentiments naturally excite of 
curiosity. 


‘Thornton Wilder is a popular dca 


tist with actors,’ he says, ‘‘ because § 
provides them with immensely exciti} 
material. As he deliberately chooses | 


break all the rules born of the familiar bo} 
set play, his actors are never hampered ]} 


Pamela 


Young, 
Vivien Leigh in a scene from The Skin of our Teet 


Joan Conroy, Terry Morgan al 


which will shortly be seen again in the West Bi 
convention. His stage directions, whic 
sketch the pattern of the mime, @ 
foundations to be built-on by the player 
own invention. When such scope is allowe 
for the actor’s imagination, the job | 
interpretation becomes most exhilarating. 

“Laurence Olivier produced The Skin | 
Our Teeth in an ideal manner. First of 4 
he read the play to the assembled cas 
taking all the parts himself, throwing 0 
many a helpful suggestion as he did s 
Then, when we started rehearsing in earnes 
he invited further suggestions and allows 
our imagination full scope; he met us hal 
way, and never laid down hard and fa 
rules about any preconceived interpretatic 

(Continued on page 31) 
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-k Hulbert and 
Howes are at 
nilarious best in 
right and colour- 
isical show pro- 
by Jack Hul- 
nd presented by 
shraim and Ber- 
rd Delfont. 
he least attrac- 
ature is the de- 
' settings and 
‘eS, enhanced 
y are by the 
licolor light- 
The music by 
= Sherwin, the 


sketches by 
‘ester are first 
rate. 

jae jack — Hul= 
d Bobby Howes 
amusing mo- 
from ‘““ WAVY 
WY OE.” 


ICTURES 
BY 
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(Above): “* Hulbert has produced the S| 
but Howes is the attraction.’ | 


| 
The full company in the colourful ‘‘ Hf} 
COME THE BOYS” number, | 


7 


(Left): “ Whilst I type I dream of a by 

scene. 

Leni Lynn in the charming ‘‘I DRE 

OF THE DANCE,”’’ and (below): Di 

Latoff and Natasha Sokolova and dan) 

in another moment from the ballet in 
same number. 


And this is Mr. 
g the song he has made famous at every 
ghty 


who will 


Henry Daisy, 


haelmas Goose Fai for the past eighty 
years.” 
Tee and 


boby Howes (Mr. Daisy), Elsa 
f Denton in “‘ THE OLDEST IN- 
| : 


joffrey 
<BITANT, ’? one of the funniest sketches 


wight): 

bby Howes, Jack Hulbert and Freddie 

veler in ‘‘ LABOUR SHORTAGE,’’ the 
skit on hotel 


ucal and hilariously funny 
fi problems. (Below): Jack Hulbert in 
BUILDER IS A VERY BUSY MAN.” 


A 


. 
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Ok 


amond rir silken ho = brin u some her voses fromm 

Eunice Crowther and the Rhythm Brothers bd 
no, CO MISE ~ THE WAY Ib GCOBRS 2 4a Jack ert in one of his rare senq@ 
and dance number. moments, as an elderly City clerk, aj 
Denis Graham in ‘‘ FLOWERS FRG 
BASTACRONDONGe 


Jack Hulbert as Lopez and Ruthene Leclerc as The Senorita in “ MEXICO,” 
number of t 


Baye, 
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Choes fism Broadus 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


Review of the Old Vic Company’s New York Season 


[ is doubtful whether any actors any- 
_ where at any time have had to contend 
vith a reputation as fabulous as that which 
receded the Old Vic Company to America. 
rom ‘the advance reports that flooded the 
‘theatrical columns, the most perfect group 
pf actors assembled this side of heaven was 
expected to perform theatrical miracles and 
inything less was inconceivable. That the 
Dld Vic Company conquered this fanfare 
ind in the final bill of their current show- 
ase, Oedipus and The Critic, almost 
yeached those impossible heights is the story 
if their astonishing triumph. 

| Henry IV Part I, which had not been 
een on Broadway since Margaret Webster 
‘rected Maurice Evans as Falstaff in 1939, 
vas the initial offering. The majority of 
1e critics were wonderfully enthusiastic, 
fithough Lewis Nichols of the influential 
éew York Times approved with a more 
estrained enthusiasm as if waiting to see 
lyhat other rabbits they had hiding up their 
eleeves, and the two not so important 
dearst reviewers were hostile, their iso- 
tionist cry being, ‘‘ Why all this fuss, we 
sve just as good over here.’’ The follow- 
mg night, with Henry IV Part II, which 
-d not ‘been seen locally since 1867, all 
‘tical barriers, with the exception of those 
wo Hearst papers, collapsed, with Lewis 
“chols now leading the bandwagon to the 
inne of “‘ King Kenry IV Part II should 
me back oftener than every third gener- 
ikon, if the Old Vic will play it.’’ 
' No one would say that these two Henrys 
mnk as plays with Shakespeare’s great 
ragedies, although Falstaff is one of the 
haster’s greatest characters, but the Old 
ic troupe has turned them into one of 
me greatest Shakespearean experiences we 
lave had on this side of the Atlantic. The 
ist time the New York stage was treated 


lll-length Hamlet. 
own so accustomed to the slick, trick style 
‘ whipping up the Bard for American con- 
mption that this honest, straightforward 
»proach of these British visitors came 
ost as a revelation. In America, in the 
‘sire to achieve speed and clarity of plot, 
|. nuances, subtleties and details must of 


necessity fall by the wayside. And in play- 
ing up the box office draw of the star, the | 
productions fell.into that nasty habit of 
becoming merely star vehicles with negli- 
gible supporting players. This is never the 
case with the Old Vic. When the troupe 
landed here, Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
Richardson observed that their names were 
being starred over the rest of the company. 
This they quickly remedied for in accord 
with the true spirit of repertory no player 
is more important than any other player. 
It was also immediately recognizable that 
this policy did not stop merely with the 
billing. Each character is fully developed 
and the interplay of these characters so 
completely realised that the plays spring 
vividly to life sparkling from all their many 
fascinating facets. 

In such understanding hands, Henry IV 
Parts I and II abound with memorable 
moments: the first tavern scene wherein 
Falstaff satirically impersonates . King 
Henry; the tender parting between Hotspur 
and Lady Percy; Falstaft’s superb soliloquy 
on honour; Shallow’s hilarious recruiting 
scene; Falstaff’s lugging of Hotspur’s guts 
off the battlefield; King Henry’s stirring 
death scene; and Falstaff’s final banishment, 
““T know thee not, old man.’’ But the one 
thing that established the troupe more than 
anything else was the bawdy tavern scene 
in Part II, a perfect example of faultless 
teamwork and a startling display of low 
comedy fireworks. These lightening knock- 
about antics were apparently new to Ameri- 
can theatregoers for never have the slap- 
stick scenes of Shakespeare been so effec- 
tively delineated on these shores. In truth, 


. in the past these episodes in American hands 


have proved to be the most embarrassing 
to sit through. Here, however, was an 
instance where the audience was so com- 
pletely captivated by what was going on 
onstage that had they been invited they 
would have had no qualms about accepting 
a mug of sack and participating in the 
bawdy brawl. 

Another intriguing element was the ease 
with which the visitors tossed off the Bard’s 
lines. Never before had they seemed so 
natural. Again we must have grown accus- 
tomed to the more forced American mouth- 
ings. And in the wearing of the costumes 
the same ease was detected. Here were no 
show pieces worn by awkward actors but 


apparel and agmour that belonged to the 
characters and were lived in by them. 

It was in the lusty tavern event that the 
critics had the unexpected pleasure of dis- 
covering a new personality. They had 
already been told of the magnificent work 
doné by Richardson and Olivier but of the 
bouncing bosoms and raucous Irish laugh 
of Doll Tearsheet as introduced by Joyce 
Redman they had heard nary a whisper. 
She had something they could hang fresh 
acclaim on and Miss Redman is now the 
possessor of.a set of dream notices. On 
being interviewed after this personal tri- 
umph, Miss Redman remarked, ‘“‘In Uncle 
Vanya I don’t do a thing but cry all night. 
Tl have two days to heal up.’’ 

Michael Warre gave a generally impressive 
reading of Prince Hal, only faltering when 
he made the transition to King Henry V, 
when he lacked the regal dignity to create 
the full illusion. That most capable actor, 
Nicholas Hannen, made King Henry IV 
both ‘humanly believable and stirring—the 
first of his many fine contributions to the 
repertory. Laurence Olivier brought the 
first inkling of the company’s versatility 
with his completely successful shift from 
the virile, hot headed young Hotspur in the 
first part to the squeaking, senile, shrivelled 
Shallow of Part II. Both extraordinarily 
fine portrayals. On Ralph Richardson’s 
Falstaff, every adjective of praise has been 
bestowed. Perhaps THEATRE WORLD’sS own 
adjective, ‘‘ monumental,’’ is the most 
fitting. Surely we have seen the greatest 
Falstaff of our time. 

John Burrell’s direction is masterful in 
movement and design and most praise- 
worthy in that the play is always the thing. 
The scenery by Gower Parks and the cos- 
tumes by Roger Furse have assured authen- 
ticity and are highly commendable since 
they tend to complement the play without 
making the mistake of drawing all attention 
to them and the fine simplicity of Herbert 
Menges’ background music underlines the 
action. 

In presenting Anton Chekhov’s Uncle 
Vanya as their third bill, the Old Vic slipped 
a bit in their popularity with the press. 
None of the critics seemed to have any real 
fondness for this play and if they had to 
submit to any Chekhov they would have 
preferred the more popular The Cherry 
Orchavad or The Three Sisters. Strangely 
enough the paying public exhibited a keen 
desire for Uncle Vanya and all performances 
were sold out before opening night. The 
last chance’ they had to see this work was 
in 1930, when Jed Harris produced and 
directed with a cast that included the late 
Walter Connolly, the late Osgood Perkins 
and Lillian Gish. 

The main critical complaint was that 
Uncle Vanya was not played solely for its 
tragic gloom. And it seems such a solemn 
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and sombre approach is the only one tha} 
they will accept. However, we felt that th) 
interpretation of director John Burrell ani} 
his actors which portrayed the human weak} 
nesses of these frustrated characters wit]! 
amusement as well as an understandin } 
sympathy was much closer to Chekhov’4 
intent. | 

It is well known that the border lin) 
between tragedy and farce is a slim on 
and the audience when we attended foum 
it increasingly difficult to believe in Unel’ 
Vanya’s hopelessness and suffering startin, 
with his love for Yelena through his rebel 
lious outburst at the Professor’s intentioi} 
to sell the estate and ending with his futi 
attempt to kill the Professor. Uncle Vany*’ 
was mainly ridiculous to them and th 
second act curtain came down amid a burs} 
of laughter completely upsetting the loveh) 
moods that had gone before. And yet 01) 
looking back it seems to us that one o 
the most effective moments in the whol! 
repertory was the start of this unexpected 
outburst, when Uncle Vanya, patheticaily 
clutching the autumn roses, came up0i} 
Yelena in the arms of Dr. Astrov. Not| 
withstanding, the recovery was complet! 
and the third act, consisting mainly of fare} 
wells, was poignantly done and left a glov 
ing impression. 

All in all John Burrell’s direction wa 
astonishingly successful in that he enrichec 
the text with many stunning tender touche 
and created moods of mellowed lovelines 
highlighted by the 'mouldy, atmospheri 
settings, costumes and props of Tan 
Moiseiwitsch. 

Ralph Richardson’s Uncle Vanya wai 
highly sensitive, minutely detailed anc 
deeply moving, while Laurence Olivier? 
Dr. Astrov again received well-deservec 
praise. Joyce Redman’s sad- Sonya wai 
given ancther’s bosom to bawl on and Mar 
garet Leighton, who was a charming Lady 
Percy in Henry IV, came into her own aj 
Yelena. Besides being one of the mos 
beautiful creatures to grace the New York 
stage she displayed a genuine talent in the 
not too easy role of the cool, bored, indolen® 
Professor’s wife. 

After the fourth and final offering, thé 
double bill Oedipus and The Critic, ever 
the Old Vic’s two worst critics, the Hearst 
papers, found it expedient to go all out 
for these productions, surrounded as they 
were by the thunderous applause and cheers 
of the first night audience. Given one ©! 
the greatest plays of all times, Oedipus, thé 
Old Vic Company produced and performec¢ 
it in the grand tragic manner and tore 2’ 
the emotions of all who saw it. And fifteer 
minutes later, after intermission, they 
astounded the gathering by blithely kicking 
up their heels in Sheridan’s trenchant satire 
The Critic, toying gently first with the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ERMIONE Gingold shows her tongue 
when she smiles. It is the most 
‘vastating tongue in the theatre. It has 
sting of a serpent’s fang and the lash 
a python’s tail. It has made her the 
ittiest and most malicious of revue stars 
id has packed the Ambassadors for well 
fer a thousand nights. In a flash it 
thers celebrities on the stage as neatly 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell did at table. ~ 
‘Apart from showing how Margaret Lock- 
pod put British films where they are, and 
jagining how Noel Coward passed his time 
; all those official missions, Gingold’s acid 
Imarks touch every popular figure in the 
eatre from Marianne Davis to Donald 
blfit. Audiences love sharing this wicked 
bk-stage gossip about her fellow-stars. 
Je stars seem to love it, too. Noel Coward 
bk it in good part and expressed his 
jpxoval with a kiss. Margaret Lockwood 
“ually went round to the dressing room to 
arrange Gingold’s hair and thus make the 
Iriesque even more biting. 
ven though Sweetest and Lowest will 
tk the Ambassadors for at least a year 
i probably go down in history as the 
-tiest and merriest revue ever staged, it 
not all fun for Gingold. In the previous 
» editions she changed her costume over 
000 times, which is a bit exhausting, 
1 with a dresser as capable as her Kitty. 
perhaps she can be forgiven for hoping 
eetest and Lowest will be her last revue 
or a while, anyway. 
isc actress works harder than Gingold. In 
-and-a-half minutes she has to create 
& complete each character-study, with no 
p from scenery, and no entrance built-up 
| ser by other members of the cast. She 
ks on alone and starts from scratch, 
king a fairly fatiguing evening by the 
be she has changed costume and coiffure 
e fifteen times. About 1948, when the 
een of Intimate Revue may be allowed 
abdicate temporarily, we may see her 
oying a comparative rest in a straight 


Qurite plays, and she would probably 
y the actress-heroine if Lynn Fontanne 
_not already made the part so essentially 
own. Gingold must turn elsewhere. Her 
ge is distinctly versatile. Old Vic 
«ons, who kept the flag flying during the 
iy days in the Waterloo Road, talk of 
Jessica in The Merchant of Venice, and 
e recently one recalls the Park Meeting 
<ch in Sky High, when Gingold played 
grey governess in contrast to Hermione 
ideley’s gaudy prostitute. It was a 
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Angus McBean 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
magnificent moment of pure pathos, and 


ample proof that we have turther treats in 
store when Gingold is permitted to quit 


revue. Restoration comedy might be an 
idea, and Gingold thinks so too. What 
about Mrs. Pinchwife, Mrs. Sullen or 


Millament? 


Meantime, to preserve her sanity during 
this high-pressure season of intimate revue, 
Gingold is writing another book. Entitled 
‘‘ By Taxi to New York,’’ it is a clever- 
crazy mixture of half-truth-and-fiction on 
similar lines to her previous book, “‘ The 
World is Square,’’ which has just gone into 
a quick-selling second edition. Gingold is 
toying with the idea of writing a book on 
theatre cats, ‘but knowing the satirical 
twist of her witty pen, one wonders if all 
the characters in the book would have as 
many feet as four. 

At home Gingold is no less amusing than 
when she points Alan Melville’s witty lines 
at the Ambassadors. She still entertains 
friends with her own wicked observations, 
expressed with her own dash of devilry. 
After recently dining with an acquaintance 
who wore an elaborate hat in the form of 
a pheasant sitting on eggs, she remarked, 
‘““My dear, it was all I could do to kee 
my gun in my pocket!’’ 


Kehoes from Broadway (continued) 
theatregoers’ mangled emotions and then 
doubling them up with hysterical laughter. 

Laurence Olivier is in every way equal 
to the great and taxing role of Oedipus. In 
him the stage has found a first-rate tragic 
hero. The mounting terror he instils in his 
performance as the truth of his birth is 
relentlessly revealed, reaches an almost 
unbearable peak culminating in the two 
primitive and unearthly cries when the 
horror of his unsavoury plight is inevitably 
laid bare. And there is perhaps no greater 
moment in all dramatic literature than when 
he returns from his mother’s chamber with 
his eyes gouged out. Never through all 
this is Olivier less than perfect. 


Ena Burrill, who has been doing the 
Dame Sybil Thorndike parts over here, 
almost, but not quite, carried off the power- 
ful role of Jocasta. Her looks and bearing 
were certainly those of a Queen and the 
sincerity of her performance unquestioned, 
but somehow she just missed that tragic 
strength which is so necessary. However, 
she. has-a fascinating stage presence, a 
flexible voice and most impressive hands 
which make us anxious to see her again. 
Ralph Richardson’s Tiresias, the blind 
prophet of doom, was another distinctive 
and finely etched performance by this 
superb actor. 


The staging of Oedipus by Michel Saint- 
Denis was managed with such consummate 
skill that it left everyone curious to discover 
more of his background and to look forward 
to the day when they could see another 
of his productions. His handling of the 
Chorus alone, always a terror in print, was 
so deftly achieved as to earn our gratitude 
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and make it one of the most interes? 
features of the production. John Pip 
primitive Greek settings, Marie-Hel 
Daste’s costumes and Anthony Hopk 
music excellently purveyed the mood 
impending doom. { 


Sheridan’s The Critic, with its thrusty 
the theatrical profession, proved in a m 
delightful manner that things theatr 
have changed very little in 200 years. M 
Malleson topped his other portrayals in 
repertory with his vastly funny, apople 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, as well as display 
a keen wit for the direction of boister 
comedy. Meanwhile, the foppish Mr. ] 
provided Laurence Olivier with a delecte 
comic role with which to offer final 
complete evidence of his mastery of chai 
terisation. A word of appreciation she 
be included for Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s cle 
and imaginative scenery and _ costul 
which provided a humorous framework 
The Critic. ! 


Theatre Incorporated has earned ~ 
gratitude of American. theatregores | 
shouldering the headaches and_ provid 
the $300,000 necessary to make this men 
able visit of the Old Vic Company possi 
Among the headaches were the thez 
shortage and the necessity of putting * 
repertory company in a house much 
large for it. This did however give @ 
playgoers an opportunity to see the prod} 
tions but at the same time at the beginn 
of the engagement complaints were recei 
to the effect that these English play 
spoke much too fast for American et 
Out of deference to this complaint, the « 
immediately slowed down their performa: 
so that the plays now run ten miinv 


(Contd, on page © 


An informal | 
stage picture of) 
leading actresses 
The Old Vic © 
pany during 1 
stay in New XY 
This was a distin 
non-austerity 0” 
sion, for Gertr 
Lawrence, on * 
left, is seen pres| 
ing Joyce Reda, 
Ena Burrill and J, 
garet Leighton @ 
with a pair of glam 
ous shoes of the k 
certainly not to’ 
seen in England 

the present tim 
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Actor’s Author (Continued) 


it parts. We rehearsed for six weeks. 
he end of the third week Larry said, 
ir individual performances are grand, 
the play is not coming out.’ For the 
chree weeks we worked hard to dovetail 
isolated performances into the pattern 
ne play. Thornton Wilder calls for 
sive and concentrated team-work if the 
is to emerge as an artistic whole. 
. disagree with critics who maintain 
actors in a play such as Our Town 
1 give more convincing performances 
properties on the stage, instead of 
B imaginary breakfasts and stringing 
mary beans. ‘Props’ are not essen- 
tO spur an actor to his best; rather, 
heir absence, he is spurred to greater 
and accuracy in creating his illusion. 
of us agree children are the finest 
5. All day long they play games of 
-believe with no “ props’ at all. They 
Imaginary trains, they ride imaginary 
5, Serve in imaginary shops, and do it 
» perfection, without any scenic para- 
jalia. 
it is flattering to the actor to realise 
iitire play depends on him. He must 
ia. sense of the Commedia dell’Arte and 
| his own theatre with him. With only 
dy and his voice at his disposal he 
create the action and mood of every 
It is a magnificent challenge, the 
f opportunity an actor dreams about. 
his plays Wilder simply presents 
d theme of life, love and death in a 
say. As Our Town is essentially a 
ay, dramatically and constructionally, 
es us into a country the author has 
vered, without the aid of painted can- 
«1 property teacups. As Marc Con- 
recently remarked, scenery is good in 
gree to which iti is forgettable. It 
i be as unobtrusive as the pianist’s 
= making magic on the keys. As any 
‘is am experiment in hypnosis, it is 
sessential not to handicap the surren- 
‘the audience by swamping the experi- 
with scenery. In Our Town Wilder 
me to the other extreme and relied 
ords and acting to create the story 


‘f course, lighting helps enormously. 
ghting plot of Our Town is as compli- 


cated as that of any musical comedy. All 
the rapture of a moonlit night in New Eng- 
land is conveyed by the manner the light 
falls on the lovers, as they prop their elbows 
on step-ladders representing the windows of 
their houses on opposite sides 6f the street. 

“With imaginative lighting and the 
remarks of the Stage Manager, we know 
every stone of Grover’s Corner. Even 
though the stage is bare, a vivid mental 
picture is evoked. We smell the moonlit 
heliotrope in Mrs. Gibbs’ garden; we see 
the sunflowers across the way in Mrs. 
Webb's patch, the blanket factory, the Bap- 
tist chapel by the river, the sun rising over 
the mountain, and the windy cemetery on 
the hill. Though it has never been depicted 
by a scenic artist, playgoers go home with 
a vivid and colourful impression of this 
New Hampshire town. 

“ Our Town is told in terms of the simple 
reaction of ordinary folk. It is honest talk, 
the humble pleasantries of simple people, 
presenting a section of life not encountered 
in popular American fiction, and still less 
in American films. Sincerity and simplicity 
are the keynotes, and thus it often happens 
that such a play is more moving when per- 
formed by students. 

“ Actors salute Wilder as an author who 
credits them with imagination. Far from 
treating them as puppets to be directed 
about the stage like automatons, he looks 
upon them as creatures of mood and intelli- 
gence, capable of creating magic on the 
boards. Rarely has the art of acting 
received such encouraging recognition from 
a master playwright.’’ 


Earn while you learn in your spare time 


YOU CAN QUALIFY TO TEACH 


A Correspondence Course awarding Diploma and 
distinguishing letters ‘‘M.N.I.D.’’ is now available. 
Your own deportment is improved and the recognised 
qualifications are obtained to teach : 
Beauty Culture, Physical 


Deportment, 
Culture, Dancing, Pro- 
fessional Manicure, Personal Improvement, Mannequin 
training, Rehabilitation. Learn how to start your 
own lucrative Practice or open a Studio, Write for 
free Prospectus and enrolment form from the 
Secretary of the Correspondence Branch :— 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF DEPORTMENT 


SIDCUP, KENT 


ATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
jlsive Courses to meet individual needs. 
ATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 


GING, PIANOFORTE, DANCING, ETC., 
be taken separately at moderate fees, 


il Coaching in Public Speaking. The Schooi 
ns open in the evening. 


EK GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


tied in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
HN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 

RUTUMN-TERM:COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16th 1946 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Amersham Revisited 
by GEORGE FEARON 


@EVEN years ago I wrote about the 

Amersham Repertory Theatre in a 
series of articles, which came to an abrupt 
end in September 1939 and are not likely 
to be resumed unless the paper control per- 
mits the ‘‘ Theatre World ’’ to resume its 
old glorious size. 

The article told of the very hard fight 
which was being put up by Sally Latimer 
and her stalwarts. ‘‘ Bad weather, huge 
snowdrifts and howling winds had compelled 
the management to announce the end of 
repertory.’’ Repertory did not end—it was 
only just beginning. 

When I paid a visit a few weeks ago, a 
Victory procession, street dancing and a 
huge bonfire—which conjured up many 
thoughts of great dramatic moments in our 
island history—had absolutely no effect on 
the theatre. The 238 seats were all occupied 
by an enthusiastic audience who welcomed 
the Company back after a visit to Guildford. 

The play, the 421st production, was A. A. 
Milne’s Sarah Simple, which was, with one 
exception due to casting difficulties, so well 
acted that one did not realise that here was 
a small provincial rep. Every line came 
across the footlights crystal clear—every bit 
of comedy, and there’s lots of it in Milne’s 
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You can’t choose the 


Right Plays 


unless you have an opportunity 
of reading them 


NELSON’S PLAY ADVISORY 
BUREAU FOR AMATEURS 


entitles you to free advice and allows 
you to inspect plays chosen from the 
Nelson Drama Lists. 


——————— 


The Resurrection of Joseph. F. Sladen-Smith. 
(4m, 3w). Comedy-drama of the return of a 
black sheep husband. 1s. net. 


Lonesome Like. Harold Brighouse. (2m, 2w) 
A moving one act drama of a poor home in 
Lancashire. 1s. net. 


Breaking Point. J. J. Bell. (2m, 2w). An 


effective study of a daughter’s rebellion against 
a tyrannical father. 1s. net. 


* 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh, 9 
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near-farce, was so well timed that laug 
after laugh shook those 238 seats whic 
were, in the dim past, more often empi 
than full. 7 

The Company no longer suffers fro 
under-rehearsal. No longer do the rehearsa 
for each play have to be crammed into 
week. Those days have gone forever, muc 
to the joy of The Arts Council of Gre; 
Britain and to the greater joy of Cary 
Jenner—the producer and now co-partm 
of Sally Latimer—and the cast. 

How has this been done? Amersha 
has a child! The child is Guildford. It 
a concern quite separate from its parei 
but its founders Pat and Roy Hendersc 
learnt their business in the little Buckin 
hamshire town. They play in Guildford f 
a week and Amersham the next week- 
Guildford’s fare on Monday is Amersha 
seven days later. But Parent and i 
never meet. When the child goes home 
parent goes to Guildford. Confusing? WN 
bit of it. , 
Amersham has quite taken the Guildfo: 
Rep. to its heart—and Guildford, unt 
recently untrained: in the art of such goc 
rep, has done likewise with Amersham. 
is a grand*arrangement which is not alwa 
easy to carry out. ’ 

There are transport difficulties an 
lodging house difficulties but these domest 
problems are of small consequence to a ban 
of actors who have weathered the stort 
who are used to making their own scene 
who shift the flats themselves and who wei 
praised by Robert Donat in the crisis « 
1938. Then he described them in the loc: 
paper as ‘‘ The splendid little band of acto: 
at The Playhouse, Amersham.’’ Splendi 
they were and splendid they are, whethe 
they be the Guildford or the Amershai 
brand. 

Now, where there was talk of closure 
there is talk of building a bigger and bette 
theatre. There are snags to building thes 
days but by far the greatest snag is the fac 
that a “‘ right of way ’’ runs directly behin 
the present limits of the building. Sal 
Latimer is not quite sure how to tackle 
“right of way ’’ but is quite prepared t 
fight even if it means a special Act of ea 
liament! She’s like that. She called © 
the Amersham public to save her theatre— 
they heard the call. If necessary she'll ca 
on the whole country to help her build | 
new one. 
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Recent Books Received 


The Stage as a Career, by Rose Tennant Vawse 
& Wyles Ltd., 5/- net. ‘ 

Questions Answered on Amateur Acting, by Ros 
Tenent. Jordan & Son Ltd., 2/6 net. 

The Just Vengeance (The Lichfield Festival Pla 
for 1946), by Dorothy L. Sayers. Gollancz, 5 
and 3/6 net. | 

This Land of Ours (a play by Lionel Brown 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 4/- net. 


Jae ONCE ... noc TWICE... 


but THRICE happy Ae they 
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PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3P 84 (d) 


EICHNER Make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


ceus for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
<ianer House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 


MWEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., S.W.7 


Fre. 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Mrs. Smith’s Kiddies 
never have a COLD 


because Mrs. Smith — wise mother — 


safeguards them with POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES when cold- 
infection is about. 1/1$d. per tin. 
Supplies limited but worth trying for. 


POTTERS 
Catawh Vastilles 


C.P. 4IE 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, £.1 


PLAYS AVAILABLE TO 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


includes : 


THE LITTLE FOXES TO KILL A CAT 
Lilian Hellman’s brilliant « 4 brilliant comedy - 
ae) iweae IRS TL ha Biehl a The Sketch. 


Davis one of her best 
film roles. 

1 set, 6 male, 4 females. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


... one of the best TO DINNER 
coer Sie Di Eves The outstanding comedy 
1 set, 1 male, 6 female. hit. 


LET’S CIVE A SHOW! 


1 set, 6 male, 4 female. 


THE MAN WHO CAME 


Wehavealso 


Write for | Anew booklet containing available 
a invaluable advice on stage} Ft clacs 
details production and acting by Cie 
about our |famous Authors and| ay Plays, 
other three- | Actors of the London Sketchesand 
Theatre. Price 4/- post Monolozues 
act Plays. |free. Not sent on eu 


etc. 
approval. 


For Play on approval and purchase apply direct to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


24 Whitcombe Street :: W.C.2 
Whitehall 8896 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
STAGE MOVEMENT & GESTURE 


4 short practical course will be conducted by 
MR, THEODORE M. CONSTABLE 
(Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 

} June 15—July 27 
2.30 p.m. Seven Saturdays. 


Throughout the course students will be 
assured of substantial practical work under 
professional supervision, 


Application for enrolment should be made to 
the Stage Director accompanied by the fee for 
the Course which is 5/-. 


Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1946) 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
DRAMA * COMEDY - PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THRILLER * COSTUME FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


Amateur Stage i 
FRROM Tuesday July 30 to Tuesday 

August 6 a second course on the pro- 
duction of amateur opera will be held at 
Benenden School, Cranbrook, Kent, under 
the direction of Mr. Frederick Woodhouse, 
who is music adviser to Barking Education 
Committee. The course is intended for the 
average adult operatic society and also 
school groups. Practical activity will in- 
clude a production by both sections. 
Material for demonstrations and production 
will include Handel's Susanna, Boughton’s 
The Immortal Hour and Bach’s The Peasant 
Cantata. This course is being handled by: 
the National Council of Social Service, 26 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, to whom enquiries 
should be addressed. 

North London Theatre Club, founded in 
1938, is planning an autumn programme, 
following the monthly play readings which 
held the club together during the war years. ’ 
Miss P. Henriques is the new producer. 
New members, especially men, are wel- 
comed. The Hon. Sec. is at 148 Winston 
Road, N.16. 

The July programme of The Taverners 
includes Sheridan’s St. Patrick’s Day, and 
Milne’s The Ugly Duckling, at various: 
addresses in London. This quite distinctive 
group will welcome new playing members, 
and men in particular will find this group 
of amateurs very much in their line. The 
organiser is Mr. Henry McCarthy, at Room 
167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. _ 

The Fortune Theatre, London, released® 
from E.N.S.A. duties, opened to amateurs’ 
in June, when Blackfriars D.S., of Unilever | 
House, gave You Can’t Take It With You.’ 
This society is one of many examples where’ 
returning members from the Forces are 
carrying on with zest the experience of 
stage work gathered during the war when 
in uniform. 

Miss Flora Robson has accepted the presi- 
dency of the W.5 Dramatic Club, which has 
three plays, Autumn, Sixteen, and Ladies in 
Retirement in production for St. George's 
Hall, Bond Street, Ealing. Director of this 
group is Miss Frances Leng, 40a, High 
Street, Ealing, W.5. 

Sussex Playwrights’ Club continue their 
competition for new plays, full length, with 
limited numbers of scenes and characters. 
Secretary is Miss D. Pearson, 208 Ditchling 
Road, Brighton. 

Mr. John Allen is the adjudicator for the 
Questors’ 14th annual drama festival in 
July, at Questors Theatre, Mattock Lane, 
W.5. One original play by a club member 
is included in the nine works facing thé 
adjudicator on July 12, 13, 15. 

A new book from Deane & Sons, A Junior 
Textbook of Stagecraft, by Frances Mars- 
den (3/6) is distinctive in its specialised 
appeal for teachers and others who seek to 
develop the dramatic instinct -in all children 


f five to fourteen. Miss Marsden writes 
om practical knowledge—she has handled 
oung children and studied the best methods 
{ getting these youngest performers to reap 
ne benefits of dramatic expression. Her 
00k sets out to help the teacher confront- 
ig this task, and does so, with an outline 
f aims and methods, a discussion of diffi- 
ulties and range of exercises. 


OOK REVIEW 
16 Years of the Ballet Rambert, by 
ionel Bradley (Hinrichsen, 16/-) is a valu- 
ple factual record of the work of the oldest 
nglish ballet company. Mr. Bradley is 
well-known enthusiast of the Ballet KRam- 
ert as well as a most painstaking and 
curate collector of balletic dates and his- 
wry; his book is a labour of love and com- 
rehensive historical guide, and although 
is enthusiasm outweighs his judgment it 
ys much for the achievement of the com- 
any that it deserves so much of his praise. 
nfortunately this book, taken in conjunc- 
on with a recent far more critical and 
2generous one on the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
likely to give a very unbalanced picture 
the respective merits of the two com- 
wnies, and Mr. Bradley’s reference to Mar- 
~va as “‘the one undisputed English 
sllerina ’’ (does he suggest Margot Fonteyn 
Sadler’s Wells is less than a ballerina?) 
ems to me as tactless as it.is unfair. The 
yok is excellently illustrated with many 
notographs of historical interest. A. W. 
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echoes from Broadway (Continued) 
ager over here than they did in England. 
r. Richardson also lost his voice for three 
iformances and William Monk took over 
» trappings of Falstaff. And one night 
‘ving a heavy downpour, rain trickled 
fough the roof onto the $6 orchestra cus- 
‘ers below, but undaunted, they put on 
r raincoats, opened their umbrellas and 
> it through. . But both artistically and 
wancially the venture has warranted facing 
= obstacles encountered. From the limited 
week engagement — averaging $50,000 
<kly—a small profit of $5,000 is expected. 
is will be shared by the Old Vic and the 
a-profit Theatre Inc. 
Whe trade paper Variety recently polled 
> New York drama critics on their selec- 
ns for the ‘‘ bests of the season.’’ The 
1 Vic Company reaped a substantial share 
these laurels. For the best performance 
| a featured or starred actor in a straight 
iy, Laurence Olivier led the field with 4 
‘es, while Ralph Richardson tied with 
iced Lunt (O Mistress Mine—Love in Idle- 
ls) with 3 votes each. For the best perfor- 
face by an actress in a supporting cast, . 
‘ce Redman for her Doll Tearsheet tied 
{first place. For the best director, no 
received more than two votes, while 
n Burrell and Michel Saint-Denis gar- 
ed one apiece. 
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LATEST 
‘‘DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 


_ . TREASURE ISLAND 
A Play in six scenes. Stevenson’s novel adapted 
for the stage by SUSAN RICHMOND. 
2s. 6d. net 
ON LUDGATE HILL 
Costume Comedy by H. Chesterman. 4 m., 3 w. 


CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
Comedy Drama by R. Horspool 


THE QUERULOUS QUEENS 
Costume Comedy for Women by M. Pemberton. 


5m., 3w. 


lw. 
CRAZY PAVEMENTS 

Country Comedy by D. H. Sherratt. 2m., 4w. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 

Country Comedy by J. Odams. Sint, 3 Ww, 
THE LIGHTS GO UP 

Farce for Women by M. E. Atkinson. 8w. 

All above are One-Act Plays. Is. 3d. net 
THIS LAND OF OURS 

New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. 
4s. net. 5 m., 2w. 
A JUNIOR TEXTBOOK OF STAGECRAFT 


For Schools and Clubs embracing children, by 
F. Marsden 3s. 6d. net 


Plays sent on Approval. Full lists on application 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD., 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


aa eee 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

KQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 
( Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 


Patrons + 


| E. Guy Pertwee 


COMPREHENSIVE STACE TRAINING 


Theatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
For Prospectus and 25 Brunswick Road 
Audition Appointments Hove 2 Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


for October 1945; 
price.—E. Hastie, 5 


ANTED—*“<‘ Theatre World” 
good condition; state 


' Perth Street, Edinburgh. 


ANTED urgently to buy—“ Theatre World” 


April 1940 and “ Play Pictorial*’ Nos. 431, 
432, 443, 445; state price and condition.—R. Hodgson, 
‘“ Westend,’ Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
UXURIOUS National Fox Coat, full length, 
brand new, £135; also Cape, £35.—Telephone 
FINchley 4607 before 11 a.m. 
HORTHAND-TYPIST requires position in any 


way connected with the Theatre.—Please reply 


to Box No. H.8. 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Friday, 2.33 
FAY COMPTON in 
ESTHER McCRACKEN'’S 


79 
“WO MEDALS 
FREDERICK LEISTER 
Directed by Richard Bird 
PLAYHOUSE (ohinae (Whi. 4788) 
Linnit & Dunfee and Claude Soman Production 
SOPHIE STEWART RICHARD BIRD 


“LADY FROM EDINBURGH” 


by Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose 
Produced by Charles Hickman 
2nd Year 

Thurs. 2.30. Sat 5.30 and 8.30. 


Evgs. 6.30. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Annountements of Productions of the 


ARTS. THEATRE 
GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary i, 
‘‘A Real Laughter-Maker '’—Daily Express 
RALPH LYNN ELSIE RANDOLPH 


2nd Year—Over 700 Performances 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.30. Tues. 2.30 ; Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 


‘“ SWEETEST & LOWEST”’ 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


XPERIENCED Amateur or ex-Professional Actor 
wanted to. partner Lady L.R.A.M.(eloc.) in 
educational recitals, Shakespeare, Shaw, etc.; age 
sat over Sft. 6ins.; keen worker essential.—Box 


ANTED—Play Pictorials Nos. 382-446 inclusive. 
—Apply Box J.9. 


OR SALE—Costumes, Wigs, Tights in excellent 
condition: view London.—Box F.6. 


OR SALE—Theatre World 217-257 inclusive; very 
good condition.—Offers to Box G.7. 


Jottimgs — by BRYAN MATHESON. 


LOOK forward to sceing AUSTIN, TREVOR “On, 
the London stage again soon, in a leading role in 
a new play. An entirely straight one this time, he 
tells me. 3 


Behind Austin’s air of slightly pained bewilderment 
there lies a shrewd brain and an irrepressible sense \ 
He devotes much of his spare time to 

union; but most of his 
in Art Galleries. He is 
an ardent connoisseur. He is also a fluent linguist, 
and frequently broadcast to France during the 
Occupation. On the evening that Paris was libera- 
ted, I remember him hurrying away from the Savoy 
Theatre (where he was appearing in The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney), broadcast two of the great 
Resistance writer Aragon’s poems in a special pro- 
gramme to the French. A well-deserved tribute to 
his talent, both as an artist and a linguist. : 


of humour. 
Equity—the actors’ 
are spent 


trade 
leisure hours 


to 


Cus round at the Saville, to see new West 
End starlet MARIE SELLAR (whom I had the 
pleasure of playing opposite in two Cyril Campion 
revues sore years ago), I also had a few words 
with BOBBY HOWES on his way to his dressing- 


room. 


What a he is! Like most 
also a consummate 


the final scene in 


brilliant little artist 
outstanding comedians, 
actor. His moving playir 
Halfway to Heaven is a valued memory. Although 
I watched it from the ‘“‘wings’’ innumerable times, 
And now in Here Come 
The Boys, he gives us cameos, such as his immensely 
funny hotel chambermaid, his bronchial centenarian 
and undefeatable matelot. 


A 


Garden, 


he is 
g of 


V 
it never failed to touch me. 


LTHOUGH I miss the more free and easy 
intimacy of the orginal Players theatre in Covent | 
the “underneath the | 
has personality «and have most | 

To my mind, however, it is one of 
Late Joys inevitably the | 
whenever she appears. I that 
indomitable and witty theatre MAY : 
HALLATT. Her (‘by George | 
R. Sims—my friend!’’) are still-as perfect as ever. | 
The zest with which she enacts the, ‘‘sad story’? as | 
it unfolds, the lofty scorn with which she withered 
the the simper 


“Joys’’ new home 


arches,’’ charm—as 
of the artists. 
the 


show’? 


original who “steals 


refer to 


woman of the 


dramatic monologues 


too vocal interloper, over-youthful 


are the very | 


| 
with which Purity is endowed: these | 
life-blood of burlesque, 


And then I look back to 1941, when May—at the | 


age of 65—sailed with the George and Margaret 
company to the Middle East, and well, T 
just can’t believe that, by all normal standards of | 
time, she must be nearly seventy. One of the 
earliest of the “Late Joys,’’ she ‘burns with an 
undiminishing vitality, which makes most of us 


ostensibly young actors seem wan and ageing. 


MHE NORTH LONDON THEATRE CLUB 

(founded 1938) plans considerable expansion 
under experienced producer and invites applications 
for membership, especially from men with some 
acting experience.—Applv Hon. Secretary, 148 Win- ‘ 
ston Road, N.16. Clissold 0981. 


HM. TENNENT ‘<° TENNENT PLAYS ‘ 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) | 
| 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Alec L. Rea and E. P. Clift 
APOLLO 
LESLIE BANKS HERMIONE BADDELEY 


GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT | 


by Dorothy and Campbell Christie 


CRITERION | 
“THE GUINEA-PIG ” 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 


FORTUNE 


“PRIVATE LIVES ”’ | 
by Noel Coward 


Now in its Second Year 
London's Gayest Comedy 


GLOBE 
“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” 


by Terence Rattigan | 
London's Longest run 3rd Year Still playing to capacity 


HAYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


By Oscar Wilde 


H.M. Tennet Ltd. and Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 
LYRIC 


ANGELA BADDELEY FRANK CELLIER | 
EMLYN WILLIAMS | 


“THE WINSLOW BOY” 


By Terence Rattigan 


£y arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Bronson Albery, 
“ennent Plays, Ltd., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


PEW 
-QIHN GIELGUD EDITH EVANS 
in Dostoiesky’s 


“CRIME and PUNISHMENT ” 


PICCADILLY 
DIANA WYNYARD RONALD SQUIRE 
HUGH WILLIAMS 


“PORTRAIT IN BLACK” 


by Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts 


-YRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
THE COMPANY OF 
FOUR 


(In association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain) 


‘or details of performances see Daily Press 


ILAYS—Well-known experimental theatre in N.W. 
invites authors to submit new plays with view 
iproduction.—Write first to Producer, Box E1710, 
H. Smith & Son Ltd., Manchester, 3. 


Show, 


“* The hallmark of good entertainment ’’—Tatler 


ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404) 


Mon. to Fri. 7.0 ; Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 ; 
Matinee: Wed. 2.30. 


THE HASTY HEART 


“ Audience roared with laughter ’‘—E. Standard 
“A ‘must‘ for everyone’‘—Daily Sketch 


Margaretta Scott Emrys Jones 
Jerry Verno Frank Leighton John McLaren 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 


Mon. to Fri. 7.0 ; Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 ; 
Matinee : Thurs. 2.30. 


HARRY GREEN in 
ee bi eed Ecos wa Wan BD 
FRANK PETTINGELL 
‘The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—D Herald. 


“* Riotous ’’—Star ““Roars ’’—S. Times 
SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
(Let to HENRY SHEREK) 

Evenings 6.30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 
ROBERT MORLEY Joan Hopkins 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 


(Let to JACK WALLER) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


MERRIE ENGLAND 


Heddle Nash Linda Gray Dennis Noble 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees: Weds. & Sats. 2.15 
TOM ARNOLD presents 
‘* Perchance to Dream’’ 


with wor Novello 2nd Year 


PRINCE OF WALES 6 and 8.30 


TOM ARNOLD presents 
Jack Buchanan in 
Fine Feathers A New Revue 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


New musical fun and dance show 


“HIGH TIME” | 


Back to pre-war times | 


6 & 8.30 p.m. Mat. Wed. 2.30 


[EE EE 
Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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